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CHARIVARIA. 


= ° { . 
£91,000 which he was awarded as} The 
damages in the soap libel actions to; future 


proposal has been made that in 
our Dreadnoughts, instead of 


The Spectator has been advocating the} Liverpool University. Curiously enough | being named, shall be numbered. The 


formation of a Centre Party. 
the Liberal Party is this. Is 


between the Devil and the Deep Sea ? 
* * 


The Lords are now, it is evident, pre- 


paring in earnest for the great 


The Gazette announces the appointment] clude in the Census returns persons who| The 


But surely 


contemporary under the heading :— 


Dairy Mar. Cuariries. 


would 
* * 


fight.| Arrangements are to be made to in-| 








of Lord Rosebery to the Hon. 
Coloneley of the 7th Battalion 
of the Royal Scots Regiment. 

* * 


* 

The Daily Mail has discovered 
at Llangollen a purrot which 
makes such political remarks as} 
“What about the Budget?’’} 
and “Lioyvp Gerorce for ever!” 
with ease. We see no reason 
why such birds should not in 
time take the place of hecklers 
at election meetings. 

8 

Mr. Harcourr, in moving the 
second reading of the Ancient 
Monuments Protec’ ion Bill, stated 
that it was introduced for the 
purpore of enab.ing the Govern- 
meut to accept the offer of a 
bequest which he had no hesita- 
tion in describing as the finest 
historical monument in the} 
country. The Brown Dog of! 
Battersea, now gone perhaps for | 
ever, is said to have expressed | 
no doubt as to the present accu-' 
racy of this description. 

* * 





* 

It is satisfactory that two lady | 
members were returned to tlie! 
1.C.C.. Had only one been suc- 
cessful it would have been ne- 
cessary to supply her with an 


official chaper ne. | 
* * 


A contemporary publishes a 
paragraph entitled “ Brewing 
Statistics.” To judge by the way 
in which they are turned out at 
election time we had always 
imagined that this was how 
they were made. 

* * 
* 

Germany has now decided to 
take part in the race for the 
South Pole. Locally, we under- 





stand, it is hoped that she will 


not be successful, for Germany’s treat-)are travelling in trains or in ships, but 
ment of the Poles in the past has left| no provision is made for aeroplaners,! 


much to be desired. 
* 


» ° ‘ * ° 
The United States Geodetic Survey ag 
has discovered that the earth is slightly 








\ 





“ WHAT AB\HT THIS "ERE 'ALLEY’s COMET?” 
“FR aln’r COME YET, BUT L’M READY FOR "IM 
© SMOKED GLASS ‘ANDY.” 








and many reticent maiden ladies are; given 
already taking lessons in the aerial art. 


)a bad 


the announcement of this benefaction| idea impresses us as being a good one. 
it not# does not appear in the pages of a certain | If our 
| Dreadnought No. 2006, think how it 


next leviathan were to appear as 


strike fear into the hearts of our 


| enemies, * * 


* 


marriage is announced of the son 
of the U.S. Srorwrary ov Stare 
—Master Puitanner C. Kvox, 
who is still at school. While 
there are no statistics available 
on the subject, we believe it to 
be a fact that there are compara- 
tively few married schoolboys in 
our old-fashioned country. 
* * 


* 

By-the-by, after an unsatis- 
factory interview with Papa at 
Washington, Master Kyox in- 
formed a representative of the 
Press that he was returning with 
his wife to Providence. That, 
we believe, is the usual resort 
of runaway couples. 


HIS FIRST VOTE. 

We are told by The Daily 
Telegraph that Mr. Wixstow 
Cueurcnin recorded the first vote 
of his life at the recent L. C. C. 
election. Entering the polling 
station with Mr. Scorr Dvuckers, 
one of the Progressive candid ites, 
the Home Secrerary obtained his 
ballot paper. 

It was a beautiful sight, this 
young man in the hey-day of life 
exercising for the first time his 
privilege and duty as a citizen. 
He walked briskly to a vacant 
compartment at the polling-desk, 
and with a swilt glance about 
him to ensure the secrecy of the 
ballot, he put his pencil to the 
paper, his hand trembling a little 
with excitement. There was a 
proud, if shy, look on his face 
as he stepped to the ballot-box 
and pushed the paper safely 
home. 

“There!” he exclaimed. 





I'VE Gor A BIT 





| replied the Home Secrerary. 


* 
Meanwhile Mr. Hatpane’s announce-' to me, 


“My first vote! How it thrills!” 
“LT am so much obliged for 
your support,” murmured the 


Progressive candidate. 
“* Don’t mention it. 


J could not have 
my first vote to a better man,” 
“T notice 
defect in the ballot-paper issued 
however. ‘There is really hardly 


larger than it has hitherto been sup-}ment that there is to be a Census of! room to put one’s name in those lite 
posed to be, and we are prouder than Horses has caused a flutter in equine! squares.” 


ever of being an inhabitant of this dear circles, and m ny silly mares are pro-!| 


old planet. * * 
* 


Mr. W. 





them to declare their age. 


We regret to add that Mr. Scorr 
testing stoutly -ha‘ nothing will induce, DvuOKERS was not one of the successful 
They do not) candidates, in spite of the distinguished 
Hi. Lever has presented the | realise howstupid it is to show their teeth. | support he received. 
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THE NEW CHRONOLOGY, 
Imrorrant New Deparrere sy “ THe 
Dairy Jerse.” 

Tue method of computing time by 
reference to the age of some prominent 
politician recently outlined in The Daily 
Mail in its comments on Lord Haspury s 
return to the Bench is, we are interested 
to learn, about to receive an important 
extension. The Daily Mail, it may be 
explained, merely confined itself to the 
relative method, noting the fact that 
Lord Harssery beeame S. licitor-General 
while Mr. Isaacs was still at school, and 
that he was a “silk” of seven years’ 
standing when Mr. F. E. Sarrn, K.C. 

was born. 

The system of chronology, however, 
which will in future be adopted by 7he 
Daily Jebb (late The Morning Post) has 
been drawn up by Mr. Fanian Ware on 
a positive basis, and will be known as 
the Jebbian Calendar. Mr. Ricnarp Jes 
having been born in the year 1874, which 
is taken as the starting-point of the new 
era, 1910 now becomes 37 anno Jebbii. 
The names of the months will remain 
as heretofore, with the exception of 
February, which, by Mr. Jens’s gracious 
consent, will in future be known as 
Jebbuary. At the request of the As- 
tronomer-Royal the planet Jupiter has 
been rechristened Jebbiter, a name at 
once far more euphonious and infinitely 
more in accordance with the imperial 
destiny of our solar system. Mr. Jess, 
it will not easily be forgotten, was edu- 
cated at Marlborough and New College, 
Oxford. By a unanimous resolution of 
the governing bodies of these two insti- 
tutions, it has been decided that they 
shall henceforth be known as Jebborough 
and Jebb College respectively. (Dr. 
Spooner, the Warden of New College, 
we may note parenthetically, has by a 
deed poll now assumed the style and 
title of Puttosens Fanian Sprooner.) 

Funds are being collected by Marl- 
burians past and present for the erection 
of a colossal obelisk on the summit of 
the school mound inscribed with the 
titles of Mr. Jess's various monumental 
works on Imperial topics. 

The Governing Body of Jebborough, 
we understand, have issued an impor- 
tant circular stating that henceforth the 
following rules will be enforced : 

(1) No book prizes will be awarded 
other than the works of Mr. Jens. 

(2) Pupils bearing the Christian name 
of Richard will, on and after the Ist of 
April, 37 A.J., be granted a rebate of 
50 per cent. of all school fees. 

(3) Pupils bearing the Christian name 
of Cecil, Hugh, or Robert will be sub- 
ject to a supertax of 100 per cent. on 
all school fees, and under no circum- 
stances whatever will be eligible as pre- 
fects or members of the School XI. or XV. 


(4) All pupils, on arrival, must bring 
with them a knife, fork and spoon of 
Fabian ware, and marked with the 
init'als R. J. 

(5) No assistant-master will be ap- 
pointed after the date already referred 
to whose views on Imperial Defence, 
Tariff Reform, and the leadership of 
the Unionist Party have not been pro- 
nounced sound by the Editor and 
Proprietor of The Daily Jebb. 

(6) The College ery will in future be 
as follows :—‘ Rah! Rah! Yip-i-addy ! 
Tzing-hboom-Jebby-Jebby-Jebb!” Boys 
who use any other ery will be gated and 
condemned to wear a label with the 
words “* Unionist Free-Trader”’ upon it. 





NATURE NOTES. 

(A little in the manner of too many journalists.) 

Tr is good news that the Zoo has at 
last acquired a specimen of the Cactus- 
stomached Spandril. The absence of 
this animal has for too long been a blot 
on the otherwise admirable administra- 
tion. A denizen of Rangoon, it is occa- 
sionally met with and killed by hunters, 
but the natives preserve it on account of 
its utility as a destroyer of the deadly 
Blue Grease Snake, which it lies upon 
and extinguishes. There has been no 
Cactus - stomached Spandril in the 
Regent's Park reserve since 1865. 

* * 


The reference in the papers recently 
to talking parakeets would suggest that 
for these birds to be accomplished in the 
way of speech is a rarity. On the con- 
trary, I have known scores. The only 
thing needful is to begin early with their 
training—before the bird is fledged, in 
fact. Its vocabulary then comes with 
its feathers. I had one in 1901 which 
I taught by reading to it every morning 
a page of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Thus accustomed to the use of 
words, it soon put them together, not 
always perhaps with perfect discretion 
or even propriety, but vastly to the 
amusement of my friends. 

. * 





Apropos of birds that talk, I remember 
i that in the year 1905 I was on board a 
/steamer bound from Melbourne to Hono- 
‘lulu, when we were followed for about 
250 miles by a shark which sang several 
selections from Tostt’s operas. I recog- 
| nised the mellow tones of Metpa, and 
Caruso’s bell-like tenor; but having 
assured myself by marconigram that 
| both artists were alive and in America 
at the time, I came to the conclusion 
| that the shark had swallowed a gramo- 
| phone. 


* * * 
Talking of swallowing, it is wonderful 
what can be done by practice. I once 
kept a tame ostrich, a charming bird, 
gentle, kind to children, and altogether 





a most delightful companion. At first I 
fed it, according to the usual custom, 
with broken bottles, coke, and rusty 
nails. But after awhile it lost its appe- 
tite and began to pine away, until some 
one suggested my trying the disused 
blades of a safety razor. Immediately it 
began to pick up, and in a fortnight was 
in the pink of condition. 
* * * * 

Is, a correspondent asks me, a bird in 
the hand worth two in the bush? The 
question opens up a wide prospect. ‘The 
late Lord Dunpreary, 2 nobleman with 
whom I was on terms of some intimacy, 
held that if the bird in the hand was a 
wobbling redbreast, as he put it, and 
the birds in the bush a brace of plump 
partridges all ready for the oven, then 
the proverbialist was a prevaricator. 
But in my opinion the o!d saying refers 
to the advantage that comes from actu- 
ally possessing something of even small 
value above the possibility of acquiring 
greater wealth. In other words, certainty 
versus potentiality. ‘This being so, the 
proverb is sound. 








LAUDER ON THE 
- (Allegro.) 
I Love my brassie, 
My bonnie bulger brassie, 
It’s the finest club that ever yet 
was seen. 
Over ev'ry bunker sailing 
With energy unfailing 
It lands my Dunlop deftly 
green. 


LINKS. 


on the 


I love my brassie 
Whien tlie lie is not too grassy, 
Or obstructed by the bushes of the 
whin, 
And escaping altogether 
Irom the pitfall of the heather, 
I find my ball is lying by the pin. 


(Pensieroso.) 
I loathe my brassie, 
For [’m not a Braw or Massy— 
My handicap’s a very bad eighteen — 
And I whack the purple heather 
For hours and hours together 
Without ever getting nearer to the 
green. 


Yes, I loathe my brassie— 
My cleek-shots are not classy, 
My putting would demoralize a 
dean ; 
But for foozling and for fluffing, 
For slicing, topping, duffing 
My brassie play’s the best I’ve 
ever seen. 





“The boat was carried on the shoulders of 
willing hands.”—Guernsey Weekly Press. 
You see what a difficult life the jour- 
nalist’s is; it is hardly safe to make the 
simplest remark nowadays. 
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“IN GOOD LLOYD GEORGE’S GOLDEN DAYS.” 


Burne Cinizex. “NO INCOME-TAX AND A RUBBER BOOM—WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH OLD 


ENGLAND ? ” 
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‘USBAND DIED.” 

















AT PUTNEY. 


Wuen eight strong fellows are out to row, 

With a slip of a lad to guide them, 

1 warrant they ‘ll make the light ship go, 

Though the coach on the launch may chide them, 
With his “Six, get on toit! Five, you’re late! 
Don’t hurry the slides, and use your weight! 
Youre bucketing, Bow ; and, as to Four, 
‘The sight of his shoulders makes me sore! ” 


But Stroke has steadied his fiery men, 
And the lift on the boat gets stronger ; 
And the Coxswain suddenly shouts for “ ‘Ten! 
Reach out to it, longer, longer !"’ 
While the wind and the tide raced hand in hand 
‘The swing of the crew and the pace were grand ; 
But now that the two meet face to face 
t's buffet and slam and a tortoise-pace 


Yor Hammersmith Bridge has rattled past, 
And, oh, but the storm is humming. 
The turbulent white steeds gallop fast ; 
They’re tossing their crests and coming. 
{t’s a downright rackety, gusty day, 
And the backs of the crew are drenched in spray ; 
But it’s “Swing, boys, swing till you’re deaf and blind, 





And you'll beat and baffle the raging wind.” 





They have slipped through Barnes; they are round the 
| bend ; 
And the chests of the eight are tightening. 
*‘ Now spend your strength, if you ’ve strength to spend, 
And away with your hands like lightning ! 
Well rowed ! ’—and the coach is forced to cheer— 
“‘ Now stick to it, all, for the post is near!” 
| And, lo, they stop at the coxswain’s call, 
With its message of comfort, ‘ Kasy all!” 


So here's to the sturdy undismayed 
Eight men who are bound together 
By the faith of the slide and the flashing blade 
And the swing and the level feather ; 
To the deeds they do and the toil they bear ; 
‘To the dauntless mind and the will to dare ; 
And the joyous spirit that makes them one 
‘Till the last fierce stroke of the race is done. 


R. CLL. 





Modesty. 

The following “ press opinion” is quoted in The Church 
Times in advertisement of a book recently published by the 
Rev. H. H. T. Crewe: 

“Mr. Cleife’s own contributions to the daily portions are not the 
least interesting.” 

The publisher should have said this over to himself two or 4 
three times before quoting it. 
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THE POET AND THE BOY. 


“On, how shall I travel to Arcadie, 
The land that the poets sing, 

Where the fairies dwell in a flowery dell 
And dance in a fairy ring? 


“Shall I make my trip in a golden train 
With ivory tickets and rainbow steam, 
And an engine flying with might and main 

That doesn’t know how to scream ? 
And shall | re-line on a silken seat, 
With plenty to look at and lots to eat ? 
Oh, Uncle, Uncle, is that the way ?” 
“Nay, child, nay. 

I’ve told you once, and I tell you again, 
You won't get there if you go by train.” 


> 


“ But how shall I travel to Arcadie, 
The land where the fairies are ? 

Should I find the way if I went one day 
In a wonderful motor-car ? 

In a silver car with a crimson hood 

And wheels of velvet and sandalwood, 

With a horn that murmurs melodious airs, 

And a big green bonnet like Auntie wears ? 

Shall I dash in a flash through the purple dusk 
To that halcyon land of bliss, 

With odorous petrol of myrrh and musk 
And roses and ambergris, 

And lamps like a tiger's eyes, that blink 
And gleam with a basilisk glow : 

Would that be a likelier plan, d’ you think ? 


x 


“Oh, do what you like, but go! 
But I don’t mind saying, you won't get far 
1. ate - 
To Arcadie in a motor-car. 


“ But Uncle, Uncle, I wa-ant to know; 
Shall 1 soar in a big balloon 
Like a beautiful shimmering bubble, and—— 


“Oh! 
Why don’t you try the Moon, 
Or the shores where the mermaids dip ? 
You ’d find out a way to them just as soon. 
Young man, you can take my tip: 
This quest of yours is a hopeless case, 
For there’s no such place—there’s no such place.” 


” 





“ But, Uncle———” ‘“‘ Be quiet, I want to write!” 


“ But you told us about it yourself last night!” 
‘I didn’t. I’m busy. So don’t talk trash.” 


“ But you did!”--“I didn’t! ”—* You di-id!”—-“Oh, 
dash! 

Come hither, you shrimp, to your uncle’s knee 

And I’ll give you a lesson on Arcadie. 


There ’s an exquisite vale in the Isle of Dreams, 
A land where it’s always cool, 
A lazy land, with meandering streams, 
And lilies on every pool, 
And the meadows are sunny the whole year round, 
And quiet the whole day long, 
Except for the dove’s low croon and the sound 
Of a pipe and a tuneful song; 
And that is the song that the shepherds sing 
Of lambs and lovers and lasting Spring. 


And the winds are fragrant with wafted spice, 
And the heavens are always blue, 








And it's just a poetical paradise, 
Which isn’t the place for you ! 


A poet’s paradise, mark you that! 
And, whatever a place might be, 
If it harboured a little inquisitive brat, 
It wouldn’t be Arcadie! 
And, now you’re satisfied, go to bed! 
If you don’t stop crying, I’ll smack your head.” 
Dunu-Dum. 








A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE. 

1911. Another General Election. No change in the com- 
position of parties, save that Sir Georce Doucury is returned 
for Pudsey. Country pronounces itself decidedly against 
the Budget and Tariff Reform, Free Trade, and the Lords, 
Little Englandism and a Big Navy. Mr. Asquimmt takes a 
firm stand—Budget first. But on receiving a resolution 
from the Radical Members for Clackmannan, explains that 
this really means Veto first. The CnanceLtor borrows 
£100,000,000 at four per cent. Mr. Bytes created a peer 
to terrorise the Lords. 

1912. No great change occurs at the annual Ceneral 
Election. Pudsey returns Mr. Berxarp Suaw. Mr. Asqurii 
puts his foot down firmly, and says, “ Veto first.”  ‘Torch- 
light procession from the National Liberal Club to Downing 
Street. The Cuayxcettor borrows £80,000,000 at six por 
cent., aS no majority can be found for the four-year Budget. 
To the consternation of the Peers Mr. Cappury is created 
Lord BourNviL_e. 

1913. Interest in the General Election concentrated on 
Pudsey—the index constituency. Pudsey returns Mr. 
Harotp Cox. Mr. Asquirn says that the time for talking is 
over—the time for action has arrived. Banquet at the 
National Liberal Club to celebrate this epoch in our history. 
Cuancettor borrows £40,000,000 at eight per ccnt., and 
strikes a deadly blow at the House of Lords by omitting 
the salaries of its door-keepers from the estimates. 

1914. Great interest in the General Election as_ the 
Premier announces that it is to be fought on the Veto 
question, and that he will not take office unless this is 


settled once for all. Pudsey returns the Rev. R. J. 
Camppett. Mr. Asouitm retains office, and declares em- 
phatically that the six-years’ Budget must come first. On 


cross-examination by Mr. Repwoyp, he explains that this 
means “first after the Veto.” Congratulatory address pre- 
sented to the Premier by Mr. Sitas K. Hocktixe on behalf of 
the National Liberal Club. Mr. Lioyp Georce reduces the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’s salary by half, and this blow at the Peers 
proving ineffective borrows £20,000,000 at fifteen per cent. 
1915. At the Albert Hall meeting before the General 
Election Mr. Asquita declares with emphasis that he will 
not hold office for one moment if subject to the humilia- 
tions of former years. Pudsey returns Sir Henry Normay. 
This is regarded as a sign that the country demands the 
Budget first. The Premier announces to the House that 
their first duty will be to put the finances of the country 
in order and that the Budget shall have priority over 
everything except the Veto. Bonfires blaze outside the 
National Liberal Club. Mr. Luoyp Grorce borrows £5,000 
at eighty per cent. for 
payment of the CuanceLLor or THe Excnequer’s salary. 


1916. Extraordinary migration of people assessed for | 


Income Tax. Hundreds of people crushed to death at Charing 
Cross and Victoria, sinking of six overcrowded Channel 
steamers, and downfall of eiglity packed aeroplanes. 

Address presented to Mr. Asquirn by the National Liberal 
Club, congratulating him on his patriotic self-denial in not 
clinging to office when he had not a majority 


urgent national purposes—the | 
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Mrs. Meadowes. “‘ BLess us, Jostal, THAT'S A PECULIAR TURN-OUT, 
Mr. Meadovres, “SiGN 0’ THE TIMES, MY DEAR. 


WITH THE REST OF ‘IS CAR.” 


rst mt 
; LUT IT 
{i 





THatT’s A SWELL, BUT ’E 'AD TO START SELLIN’ "IS PROPERTY. 


Ha ean 


TF. 4 
| 
| 


AN 


AW, 
Ss 


“ads \ 


BARN: 


"E"LL SOON ‘AVE TO Part 











ANOTHER STRANGE CALLING. 
“AnD what are you?” Lasked. “A 
professional beggar?” 

“You do me an injustice, Sir,” replied 
the seedy individual. “I’ma Picker-olf 
o! Letters from Shop Windows.” 

“Do explain,” I said. 

“Why, you must ’ave noticed, Sir, 
outside many shop windows, hinscrip- 


| want to take ’is shop. 





An’ I’ve known 
aman to be nearly ruined by a hentire 
word coming off. It; was tlie second 


word of ‘REFUSE IMITATIONS,’ and ‘is 
stock stood labelled as ‘reruss.’ An’ a 


lot of trouble was caused to an ’osier by 
the announcement :— 


‘COMPULSORY ALE’ 
A crowd of hundesirables collected an’ 


tions stuck on the gla-s, announcing the | insisted on being served, an’ the perlice 


name of the perprietor, and what ’e|’ad to be called in ... 


sells, and sech-like things. 
inscriptions is made up of a number of 
letters—white en.melled letters mostly 
—and every now and then some of them 
letters, from the effec’ of the weather 
and what-not, comes unstuck, and falls 
off and gets lost.” 

*T follow, ’ I said. 

“And they ’as to be replaced, of 
course, for not only does they look 
untidy when there’s any missin’, but 
sometimes they looks ridikerlus. For 
example :— 

‘TO LET 

SALOON’ 
Well, it ain’t to ter. It should be 
‘TOILET SALOON, an’ the owner’s fair 


driven mad by people coming in ’oo 





So the missin’ 


Well, them |letters 'as to be supplied, o’ course. 


And that’s where I comes in.” 

“How?” 

“ Why, I just goes an’ picks the letter 
what ’s wanted off another shop window, 
and srlls it to the other feller at a 
ridikerlus easy price.” 

“Phew! Dangerous work, isn’t it?” 

* Well, heverythink ‘as its risks, Sir, 
but it’s soon done with a knife. Mind 
you, it’s cruel ‘ard work, sometimes; 
you may ave to walk ‘alf over London 
afore you finds the letter you wants, 
for there’s many different patterns of 
‘em” 

“And have you ever been caught 
‘removing’?” 


“Yuss. Once. A week come next 


Toosday. It was a Berlin wool shop— 
kep’ by two widders. They believes me 
all right, bless tueir innocent ‘earts, when 
I says as ’ow the letter ’ad fallen off, 
and I was trying to fix it on again, an’ 
arsts me in to tea, an’ gives me some- 
fink for my Honesty, and some wool to 
d:rmn my socks wiv. But you can’t 
drink wool, Sir. But never mind; 
again I says it—Bless their innocent 
‘errts. They was Ladies. I wish there 
was more like’em; but it’s a unbelievin’ 
age, Sir. There’s a sight too many of 
the other sort. Why, yes’day I takes a 
mis-in’ letter into a shop kep’ by a 
furriner, an’ offers it to the felier for a 
‘alfpenny; an’ what do you _ think 
‘app ns? Why, the bloke ’as the blessid 
impidence to accuse me of ’avin’ picked 
it off is own window!” 

“ Well, and hadn't you?” 

“Yuss, Sir. Ah, it’s a dog’s life, an’ 
not what it was.” 

“Well, it’s a wonderful world,” I 
said, as my hand went to my pocket. 

“You're the first gentleman I’ve met 
to-day, Sir.” 

I suppose, strictly, I ought not to 
have done it—but we men of letters 





must stand by one anotiier. 
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A LOST PLAY OF SHAKSPEARE; 


Or, Tue New Previuesarny Purr. 


Suk was a fairy with three gifts to 
bestow on whomsoever she would, and 
the first pers 
Author. 

He had just been reviewed under the 
heading of “The Pertinacious Plagiarist,’ 
and his heart was leavy withal, for the 
reviewer had put an unerring finger 
upon his great weakness. He could nol 
No sooner did he think of 
a really strong plot than he found some 
other man had already used the idea 
long ago. 


m that she would was an 


he original. 


heart,’ she told) dim. 
“7 have a wondrous gilt with which to 
help you. Henceforth, when you write 
a all remembrance of similar 
works shall fade from the minds. of 
men.’ 

* But,” he objected, what about the 
printed copies of such works? Do you 
not know that we live in an age of cheap 
reprints ?” 

Phat,” she replied, “ you can safely 
leave to us. You write the story and 
we do the rest.” 

Whereupon he thanked her and em 
barked on the creation of three guineas’- 
worth of healthy fiction. 

Shortly afterwards, the Fairy called 
upon a Journalist. He had just returned 
from the first night of a cluldren’s play, 
and knew exactly how to entertain 
fairies. In due course she mentioned 
her three gifts and the munifieent dona 
tion to the Author, whieh had been the 
first of them. 

“My dear girl.” he 
‘do you realise what 
This Author is doubtless an estimable 
person, but his work will hardly com- 
pensate us for the loss of the World’s 
Best Books.”’ 

“Surely he does not split his infini- 
tives?” she asked anxiously. 


> . 
Te ol eood 


story, 


in horror, 
have done ? 


said 
you 


“Perhaps not; but that is not every- 
thing.” 
a Yh, we ll. don’t Worry og she said 


soothingly. “ You shall have my second 


gilt, and shall remember what the rest 
of the world forgets.” 

In the calmer light of the morning 
the Journalist dismissed the interview 
as a dream, and thought no more of the 
matter until a review, in which he 
likened the last Surrey drama io King 
Lear, was returned with a polite request 
that he would abstain from erudite and 
unit telligible re erences, * Even | my 
wrote his editor, “am ata loss to 
comprehend the allusion to Lear.” 

Then he realised what had happened. 
The wretched Author had hit upon the 
same plot, and a work hitherto deemed 
immortal was forg.tten by all the world 
sive man. And he, by the way, 
had never actually read it. 


sell, 


one 
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An endeavour to remedy the mischief 
not only seemed a publie duty but 
offered excellent copy, and within two 
hours his article, ** Disappearance of 
King Lear,” giving the full details of 
the fairy’s ill-judged charity, was on its 
way to the offices of the paper with one 
of the largest circulations. 

The effeet of the article was instan- 
tune us, for everyone was beguiled into 
reading it by its taking title. Itsounded 
so like a Balkan detective story : peopl 
thought of it as the latest (if there is 
a latest) Le Queux. ‘The booksellers 
throve mightily on the Shakspearein 
hoom which it produced, and, though 
no one could find any evidence of the 
existence of King Lear, everybody 
profited by reading some of the other 
play 3. 

But with the boom came indignation. 
Correspondence poured into the offices of 
the paper, a mass meeting in Trafalgar 
Square was mooted, and violence to the 
Author was being freely hinted at—nay, 
more than hinted at—when a_parti- 
eularly sane editorial relieved the 
situation. 

It pointed out the perils of violence, 
since it was by no means certain that 
even a fairy’s powers would be equal to 
undoing the evil, unless she found the 
Author intact on her return. ‘ Rather,” 
it concluded, “let our esteemed con- 
tributor endeavour to get in touch with 
his and the Author’s lady friend,” and 
it offered the use of its Missing Relatives 
Column for the purpose. 

Through this means the Fairy and the 
Journalist were brought together once 
more, and he put the facts before her, 

“1 don’t see that L can do anything,” 
she said. 

“Can't vou take your gift away ?” 

“That would be very hard on 
Author.” 

“Tt will be much harder,” he told her 
grimly, “if my pat iotic countrymen rise 
up and lyneh him. ‘Thev’ve already 
broken his win ‘ows and let ina draught. 
Only Actor-Managers are allowed to 
tamper with the text of Suakspearr.” 

He thought for a while and then 
continued :— 

“Can't you blot out all recollection of 
these unfortunate happenings from the 
mind of the Author and everybody else?” 

“Including vou? 

* Yes, including me,” 
to a sublime height of self-saerifice. 
“Don’t you the injustice of your 
gift? It is robbing the world to benefit 
the Author . Now, if you can give 
him a little real originality as your third 
gift @ 

‘1 can,” she interrupted, and in a 
moment the thing was done. 

Look out for the Great New Serial, 
hy A. N. Author. Something really 
fresh in fiction. 


the 


he said, rising 


see 











AT THE PLAY. 


“Tr Mapras House.” 

Ir will be a great relief to put the 
story of Mr. GranvitLe Barker's “comedy 
in four Acts” down on paper. The play 
began at the Duke of York’s at 8 o’elock 
last Wednesday, and I seem still to heat 
them talking; when I have sorted my 
mind out I shall feel better. 

Henry and Catherine Huxtable lived at 
Denmark Hill with their six daughters. 
Henry was in the drapery business, 
having part control of “ Roberts and 
Iluxtable” in a suburb, and ‘The 
Madras House” in the West End. 
Philip Madras, another partner and the 
son of Constantine Madras the foundes 
of the business, drops in on the //u.- 
tibles one Sunday morning with his 
friend and colleague, Major Thomas. In 
the course of conversation it appears 
that an American has made an offer-for 
‘The Madras House.” This is accepted. 
It also appears that a girl in the sub- 
urban shop has “ got into trouble.” A 
Mr. Brigstoek is accused, but it turns out 
that the guilty man is Constantine, who is 
on 2 temporary visit to England ; he had 
left his wife for the Ea-t a long time 
ago, in order to embrace Mahomme- 
danism and all that Mahommedanism 
allows a man to embrace. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Philip had been flirting with Major 
Thomas, and our Mr. Windlesham was 
introducing into the fa~hionable world a 
new hat made of an inverted fish-hasket 
encircled by a pair of garters. . . . 

Yes, that is the story, and why Mr. 
Barker ever bothered about it I do not 
know. Nor do I know why he called it 
The Madras House. He might just as 
well have edled it The Fourth Miss 
IT uxtable, or Fishbaskets, or The Indis- 
eretionof Major Thomas, or anything else 
you like. But what it s ould have been 
ealled was Barker on Women—aA Debate 
in Four Acts, the last one being muelh too 
long; then we should have known where 


in not knowing where I was, beea.se | 
missed the first few moments of the 
play; and for two and a-half Acts 1] 


reproached myself bitterly. All the 
missing clues to the plot I placed as 
having occurred in those first moments— 
a very hot three minutes. Not until the 
Third Act did I diseover that there was 
no plot. 

The ugh The Madras House is not a 
play, it m'ght eventually become three 
good plays; I wou'd suggest to Messrs. 
FroumMaN and Barker that this be done 
for the next Triple Bill. First Play— 
An expansion of Act One, “ A Comedy 
of the Suburbs”: Second Play—Act 
Two and alittle of Act Four, “ A Tragedy 
of the Living-in Svstem’” ; Third Play — 
Part,of Act Three, ‘“‘A Conversation 
about Women.” With what eagerness 
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we were. I was particularly unfortunate | 
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IT would go to any one of these three ! 
Yet because Mr. Barker is full of real 
ideas and beeanse his people (as played 
by the excellent Rep -rtory Company) 
are real people, it was impossible not 
to enjoy The Madras House ; impossible 
not to feel thit it was something very 
much better than the siage carpentries 
which so often pass as real plays. The 
pity is that Mr. Barker was not strong 
enough to control his ideas; he has let 
them earry him very fur from the promise 
of The Voysey Inheritance. 

Of the players it would be enough to 
say that all were excellent; but 1 think 
| must pick out Miss Mary Jerroup and 
Messrs. I. W. Garvey, Dennis Eapre and 
Cnartes Mavpe as the best. And even 
that leaves me witha dozen others whom 
I should like to mention by name. Most 
of them only appear in one Act each; 
well, they will Lave greater opportunities 
when my suggest.on for the new ‘Triple 
Bill is adopted. M. 








THE PEEL TOWER. 
O_p ruin, slumbering whcre the pines 
Mass at the entrance to the glen, 
I trace in your grey moss-grown lines 
Old tales of far-off times and men ! 





Could vou but speak, how you ’d enlarce 
On blades sent home, on blows with 
stood, 
Fierce charge and 
charge 
1 Jove such gentle deeds of blood. 


roaring = counter- 


So, when I've lingered where you lend 
The shadow of your rampart high ] 

On afternoons when hilltops blend 
Their blue with sister blue of sky, 


It seems to me the stunted firs 

That in the middle distanee stand 
Are little Pictish moorlanders, 

A painted, cautious, skin-clad band, 


That creep and crouch in slow retreat 

And watch, with flint-tipped dart on 
string, 

The Legion's skirmishers that beat 
Methodically through the ling ; 

Whil> by the river's broken banks 
Again the sun's aglint upon 

The Rag s, and the ordered ranks, 
Behind their tall centurion. 

They fade; and now each ragged spruce 
Becomes a dhuinewassal stern 

Who goes to strike a blow for Bruce 
And break a spear at Bannockburn. 

Again, I see a picket pause ; 
{ know the Stuart lilt he croons 

The while he gazes o’er the shaws 


For‘ Buteher’’ CumMBERLAND’s dragoons. 
You tough old stones—you’re well im- 
bued 


With many a desperate doing, dared 
By painted Pict, by clansman rude, 
By covenanting Georgian laird! 




















“Do's Mr. SMUrH Live HERE?” 
“Dors HE LIVE IN THIS STREET? ” 


“Do you KNOW HIS NUMBER?” 






“No, Sir; BUT OU ‘LL SEE 





—— 








Wy RO 


iy oN IS vooR,”? 











You ’ve seen the ruffian side of things, 
Fights grimly settled man to man, 

Red cattle-raids and moss-troopings, 
The robber, and the cateran. 


And yet perhaps most crude, you ‘ll find, 
Of all you've watched go down the 
Pass, 
Are those to-day who leave behind 
Their sandwich papers on your grass. 








An Explanation. 
The Vicar of Sovurnenp writes to Mr. 
Punch to point out that the paragraph 


{in last week’s number which referred to 
| his (the Vicar's) alleged offer to newly 
married couples was based on a mis- 
understanding. The Vicar did not de- 
finitely promise an indefinite wedding 
present to those whom he united, but 
promised generally one particular pre- 
sent—to wit, amissionary box. Although 
this offer was only made to the newly- 
wed Mr. Punch has no doubt tl at the 
Vicar of SourHenD would be gla to send 
equally good missionary boxes to any 
single lidies and gentlemen who would 





undertake to fill and return them. 
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AN APPETISER 


Traveller 


“Bur, Warrer, I ONLY ORDERED TWO EGGs, 
Waiter, “I Kxow, Sau, nut I THOUGHT POSSIBLY ONE MIGHT FALL.” 


You HAVE BROUGHT THREE.” 








FRIGID AND CALCULATED 
LETTERS. 

Tue main work and worry of a 
bachelor’s life in London is to get his 
Sundays fixed up ‘The golden rule is: 
“Get the Greens to take you out, if 
possible. Failing them, do the 
you can for yourself.” 

First Series (written on Monday). 

Dear Mrs. Greex,—l find I have still 
that most interesting book, Parabola of 
the Pal@olithie Age, which your husband 
so kindly lent me. I intend to return 
it on Sunday next, as I have nothing to 
do on that day. I will bring it round 
some time in the morning. 


| 





Second Series (written on Wednesday). 
I. 

Dear Mrs. Greex,—I must confess I 
think it is a pity to consign so valuable 
a book to the rough usage of the mere 
post; but, as you insist, liere it is. Any 
damage that it may suffer will not, | 


best! hope, be put down to me nor prevent 


your lending me another book to help 
me pass away my unoccupied Sunday. 
If. 

Dear Jawes,—Are you lunching any- 
where on Sunday next? If so, I will 
lunch with you. 

Ill. 

Dean Mrs. Perks,—I know you are 

interested in charity, and I want your 





advice. Suppose I looked in about tea- 
time on Sunday ? 
IV. 

Dear Mrs. Jenxs,—My laundry having 
adopted a dull grey tint which, if un- 
common, does not suit my old-fashioned 
tastes, I am wondering if you would 
undertake the responsibility of recom- 
mending me another laundry? Rather 
than put you to the trouble of writing 
me a letter, I will just drop in for a 
minute or two about six or half-past on 
Sunday. 

Third Series (written on Friday). 
I, 

Dear Mrs. Perxs,—Let me accept with 
pleasure. It is most kind of you to ask 
me to make a day of it. Iam not High 
Church, and by no means insist on 
playing games on Sunday. I make a 
principle of neither working nor pliying 
on Sunday. 

II. 

Dear Mrs. Jexxs,—I am most annoyed 
at having to cancel our engagement for 
Sunday. The truth is that 1 have a 
sudden access of work that will keep 
me hard at it all Sunday. So full are 
my chambers of br.efs that thcre is 
barely room for me, and the ever- 
increasing queue of solicitors waiting 
outside for consult itions threatens at 
every moment to create a breach of the 
peace. Mereover, on second thougiits I 
begin to like the grey tint of my linen, 
if only for its originality. 

P.S.—I am not certain how one spells 
“cue,” but feel that I have made two 
very good attempts, one of whici must 
be right. 

IIT. 

Dear James, Or» May,—OF course I 
meant itasan invitation. You didn’ttiuink 
I was calging, did you? Unfortunately, 
however, it is all off owing to an im- 
portunate aunt in the country. But [ 
insist on your coming and taking a little 
food with me at the club one of these 
days. 


Fourth Series (written on Saturday 
Morning’. 
I. 

Dear Mrs. Pexks,—This is more than 
annoying, but after all I cannot manage 
Sunday. In fact, I am on the sick li-t, 
having a touch of appendicitis. May IL 
ask you not only to forgive me, but to 
invite me on another Sunday, when I 
am able to sit up aud take a little 
nourishment ? 


If. 

Dear Mas. Greex,—-Thanks very much 
indeed. A day’s golf will be very 
pleasant. Please don’t apo!ogize for the 
short notice, as by an old chance IL 
happen to be free all Sunday. I don't 
mind how late I get back. 
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A NEW LEASE OF LIFE. 


Dr. Rosenery. “YOU ’RE IN A BAD WAY, MY FRIEND. WE MUST LET 
BLUE BLOOD: THAT’LL MAKE ANOTHER MAN OF YOU.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrracrep Frou THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 

House of Lords, Monday, March 7. 
—Man and boy, I have for forty years 
lived at centre of Parliamentary affairs. 
Have sometimes been painfully struck 
by influence of 
Party politics upon 
personal character. 
Swayed by them, 
men of punctilious 
honour in all rela- 
tions of private life 
wil sometimes say 
the thing that is 
not, will deliber- 
ately misre; resent 
the actions of hon- 
and right’ ~— hon. 
gentlemen opposite, 
will be guilty of 
other perversions 
of fact and truth 
from which they 
would recoil if 
situation were 
created outside 
Westminster. 

This makes the 
more noble attitude 
assumed to - night 
by House of Lords 
in connection with 
Budget. Situation 
was described by 
Lorp CHuaxceLior m 
course of debate. 

“We are,’ he 
said, “in # very 
lamentable financial 
condition, and the 
country has to suffer 
for it. How was it 
created 2? It) was 
created wholly and 
solely by the un 
precedented and, as 
L think, constitu- 
tionally unjustifia- 
ble interference of 
thisHouse by throw- 
ing out the Budget 
last year.” 

Adjectives and 











their achievement? Do they glory in| ‘The finest conception of high comedy 
their so-called sin? No, Sir. They!I have seen for years,” said Sank. 
turn upon the Government and _ the,‘ Played with consummate skill, too. Or, 
|majority in Commons, and with wither-|if you prefer farce to comedy, it suggests 
ing indignation denounce their conduct | the Wicked Uncle drawn back to the 
in not immediately setting aside all other ‘scene of the tragedy in the wood, fore 
business (including question of Lords’ stalling the robins by covering the stark 
bodies with tender 
leaves. ‘ 

Not. always able 
to follow Sark in 
his commentary. A 
simple-minded per- 
son myself, I see in 
to-night’s proceed- 
ings, led by Laxs 
DOWNE, played up 
to by Revetstoxe, 
Ianer, and Cromer, 
with Sr. Atpwyn 
irving to make the 
best of both cases 
and committing 
himself to neither, 
an episode that ele- 
vates tone of public 
life, making us more 
emphatic and de- 
vout in our thanks 
to Providence that 
we still havea House 
of Lords. 

Business done. 
In Commons Hat- 
DANE introduces 
Army Estimates. 
Gives glowing ac- 
count of forward 
march of Territorial 
Army. Incidentally 
draws parallel be- 
tween himself and 
the late Newem tan. 
Admits that he has 
advantage over the 
prophet, inasmuch 
as during the life 
of the latter The 
Daily Mail was not. 

Tuesday.—Slight 
explosion to-night 
from volcano below 
CGangway on Oppo- 
sition side, where 
Tim Heatyand WiL- 








adverbs apart, that 
is plain statement 
of historical fact. 
The Budget being 
hung up (as if it were a leg of 
mutton), the Exchequer is empty. 
Daily necessities of Departments have to 
be met by borrowing, at a cost to tax- 
payer, Cromer estimates, equal to £1,200 
aday. Under charge of wantonly creat- 
ing this unparalleled situation noble 
lords have for weeks and m nths been 
objects of vituperation by reckless Radi- 
cals in the Press and on the platform. 
What do they do? Do they boast of 


LiAM O’Brien, for- 


HIGH TRAGEDY. getful of old times, 
Mr. William O'Brien as Mrs. Siddons. sit together in sweet 


amity, flanked by 

Veto) in order to bring in again the, their bodyguard ten strong, every one 
banned Budget. | sworn sooner or later to have Joun Rrv- 
To-night Laxspowne, in unaccustomed | uonn’s blood. Bodyguard a lit le hoarse 
tones of passionate entreaty, pleaded for | thisaf ernoon. Yesterday Maurice Heavy, 
the restitution of the lost one. Faced | duly elected for North-East Cork, ar- 
by mischievously smiling countenances | rived, completing full muster of Eleven 
on Treasury Bench, con-cious of ominous | of All Ireland (with extra man as usual), 
wrestling with his wig by Lorp Cuan- | captained by O' Buren. Arranged that 
CELLOR on Woolsack, he cried aloud for [as soon as he, escorted by chiels, com- 
the touch of a vanished hand, menced triumphal march to Yable the 

The sound of a voice that is still. (nine left seated should raise tremendous 
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“Tne Wickep Uncie (LANspowNe) Foresta.is 
Tue Robins.” 


cheer. Unfortunately in excitement of 
moment GILHOOLY started teo soon. The 
rest hurried up, but never succeeded in 
achieving fulness of chorus. Scemed to 
be all shouting for different men. Effect 
rather comical than impressive. Never- 
theles- Redmondites knew what it por- 
tended, and trembled in their shoes. 
To-day fresh panic seized them when, 
questions on paper d sposed of, O’Brien 
interposed with one of which he said he 
had given Premier private notice. Hush 


of expectancy fell over Hou-e. What 
was to the fore now? About WiLLIAM 
O'Burien’s appearance, his voice and 


manner there is a touch of the tragic 
that invests even the commonplace with 
awe. Tradition records how Mrs. Sippoxs, 
having at a repast been served by mis- 
tuke with unsolicited refreshment, turned 
upon the servant and remarked, “I said 
beer, bory.””. According to testimony of 
those p esent, effect of voice, of gesture 
and flash of eye, whilst flattening out 
the erring servant, created unforgettable 
impression upon the guests. O'Brien’s 
ejaculation of the ordinary phrase, “ Mr. 
Speaker,” sends thrill through nerves of 
least sensitiv... 

“When I look at him and hear his 
voice,” said Sark, “I recall lading 
character in the Pirate of the Po. ous 
Deep, & moving drama cherished in 
childhood. Only, someiiow, wiilst in 
appearance living up to suggestion of 
the character, O Brien subtly manages 
to convey impression that he is a re- 
formed Pirate. No more sansculloit-ism 
for him. Fully garbed, gravely spec- 
tacled, grey-bearded, deep-voiced, he in 
these later days essiys to personily the 
wron sand woes of lreland, chiefly con- 
tri uted to by Joun Repmoxp. That 
hapless irisisman has concentrated upon 


a quarter of a century ago simmered 
round the rugged figure of Bucksnor 
Forster.” 

Question this afternoon seemed at 
first sight unconnected with his country- 
men on back bench. Ostensibly related 
to operation of Irish Land Act of 
last year. Came out all right in end. 
O'Brien with Sreaker’s tacit permission 
conducted somewhat prolonged debate 
with Prewier on working of Act; As- 
QUITH remaining steadfast in refusal to 
give day for discussing it, the seethig 
Sneenan flashed torchlight on real object 
of episode. 

“Ts this decision,” he sternly asked, 
“the result of an interview with Mr. 
Joun Ripwonp ?” 

Ha! that was it. Whilst Presier sat 
with folded arms in guilty silence, the 
Eleven of All Ireland, temporarily over- 
coming hoarseness, stridently cheered. 

Business done.—Got into Committee 
on Army Estimates. 

Thursday.—Undeterred by threaten- 
ing Resolutions, undismayed by prospect 
of enforced self-reform, House of Lords 
continues to assert its domination of 
the Commons. Las heard something 
of alleged disposition of Naroteon BL. 
Hatpaxe to avoid appearance of con- 
densation in remarks on current topics. 
On Monday Georce Wyxpuam delicately 
alluded to the matter when he congratu- 
lated him on having occupied only two 
hours in exposition of army Estimates. 





A Tir ror Rurvs Isascs! 


With a very little “make-up,” and one or 
two readily obtainable accessories, the new 
S5licitor-General could make Limself an alm st 
exact re. iica of his distinguished predecessor, 
Sir Samuel i:vans, and how could he possibly 





do better? 


him all the suspicion and hatred that | 





| between the Spinsters and Flappers. 





Wastep Lava, 


Mr. Ramsay Macdona'd in full eruption, 
tearing passion to tatters with his accustomed 
transpontine vehemence, was bl ssfully un- 
conscious of the effect of his oratory on Mr. 
Joseph King, of North Somerset. 


Certainly N. Boyararre Hatpane in 
his public addresses is wont to exceed 
length of bulletins of his famed proto- 
type. But that is no more an affair of 
the House of Lords tian is the Budget. 
Yet by carefully planned, nicely timed 
manceuvre it managed to bring to un- 
timely close brief speech just opening. 

It was in reply to question about 
pension drawn by disabled gunner. Had 
just completed introductory sketch of 
progress of gunnery since the Siege of 
Sebastopol, was proceeding to enlarge 
on the status of the ginner then and 
now, when enter Brack Rop with mess ge 
from the Lords “desiring attendance of 
this hon. House” at the business of a 
Royal Commission. In the middle of a 
sentence, nay halfway through a sylla- 
ble, N. B. H. stopped and sat back on 
Treasury Bench speechless, what time 
the Speaker, escorted by SerGrant-at- 


| Arms bearing Mace shoulder high, pro- 


ceeded to obey the summons. 

As far as immediate effect was con- 
cerned, it must be admitted the strategy 
was successful. But it is not the sort 
of thing to soothe growing feeling of 
irritation between the two Houses. 

Business done.—Brisk breeze blows 
from Opposition benches on discovering 
that Government ask for Supply cover- 
ing period of only six weeks. De- 
nounced as shabby manceuvre deliber- 
ately designed to leave penniless possible 
successors to Ministerial office. 





The Survival of the Fittest in 
South Africa. 

“A very interesting hockey match was played 
off on the National Rink on Saturday evening, 
so oe 
younger girls maintained a marked superiority 
ovee their opponents, and won by some four 
girls to one.” —Times of Natal. 
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M.F.H, “Hit! you Sir, "ware seeps ! 
Sporting Tailor. “I’M ONLY RIDING UP THE SEAM.” 


Can’r you SEE THAT'S 





} Whi) 


‘ 


A SOWN FIELD?” 


i] 








L’Entente Cordiale. 

* T hear from Paris that there is much excite- 
ment at the prospect of his Majesty's visit to 
*Chantecler,’ and the officials at the Opéra Lave 
been overwhelmed with demands for seats for | 
that particular night.” — Bournemouth Daily | 
Eeho. 

Note the crowd at the Gaiety the next 
time M. FALuibres goes to Covent Garden. 


THE FRUITS OF FRANKNESS. 
The sad result of attaching too much im- 
portance to the statemen in a weekly paper 
that personal beauty is frequently the biggest 
fraud on earth. 
Time was when, unoppressed by care, 
I went my humble way 
Unfalieringly debonair, 
Incorrigibly gay. 
lhe neighbours called me Sunny Jim 
By way of playful pseudonym. 


* The Cologne Gazette demanded the resigna- 
tion of Lieutenant-General von Podbielski, cn 
the ground of his Habbiness in the face of the 
rising prices of food.”—Ceylon Observer. 

You are implored not to stop at the 
6 ” a al . . 

word “face.” That would give you 

quite a wrong impression of Popietski. 


Mere beauty I accounted nil, 
Or worse than nil, a sham. 

"Tis gilt, | said, upon a pill, 
A powder’s veil of jam ; 

And ever | rejoiced to sec 


The plainness of Penelope. The Literary Touch. 


Not hers the charm of vagrant curl, 
Fair form and fairer face. 
I never met another girl 
So very commonplace. 
*Twas this that won my love; but oh, 
Why ever did I let her know? 


repose, that they blessed Mr. Arthur Jones when 
his double whistle pronounced ‘ adsum."”’ 

The Observer. 
“Ad enough,” is what the whistle says 
for most people. 


Financial Notes. 

(By our City Editor.) 
‘*Mapame Axpant the Peerless Queen of Song. 
To-night’s programme ...‘ Ye Banks and 
Brass.’ "—Adrt. in “Western Evening Herald.” 


Iler coldness made me yearn to don 
An overcoat of furs ; 

The ring I'd bought was left upon 
My hands (instead of hers). 

Now “ Memory is the only thing. . . . 


” 





i It 


“We should think that the players needed | 


Irish Politics. 

“Two candidates were proposed—Sir EF. 
Fitzgerald and Councillor O'Flynn, and each 
received seven votes. Sir Edward Fitzgerald 
give his casting vote in his own favour, and 
declared himself elected while the Lord Mayor 
gave his casting vote for Councillor O'Flynn, 
and declared that gentleman elected. An 
attempt was then made to go on with the 
business of the Public Health Committ e, but 
owing to the confusion and disorder which pre- 
vailed the proceedings came t» an abrupt end.’ 
was up to Councillor O'Fiyxn to 
straighten things out. He should have 
given his casting vote for Sir Epwarp, 
and declared the Lorp Mayor elected. 


The best thing from the Bench this 
week : 

“Mr. Justice Eve: ‘It is the misfortune of 
| being musical. You might go on playing the 
same tune over and over again to some people 
and they would not know the difference.’ ” 

Of course there wouldn't be any differ- 
ence; that’s the joke. 





“A six-weeks-old child found aban- 
doned in Southwark has been named 
John Milton,” says The Mvening Standard. 
But “ Paradise’? would have been a 
better name, since it was first lost and 





And mine’s a perfect beast to sting. 


“Veto” Bill: —Mr. Wittiam Repwonn. 





then regained. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“ WELL, are we going to doa charade?” 
said Gerald suddenly, in the drawing- 
room after dinner. 

“ Guess again,” J suggested. 

“Come on, it’s great fun. You'll 
come, won't vou, Miss Sanders? And 
you, Mary? Four—that will be enough ; 
we can do anything with four.” 

“Yes, we could play Bridge,” I said 
wistfully. 

‘*Nonsense. Come on.” 

And so we found ourselves in the hall. 

“T don’t know if we play it the same 
way as everybody else,” said Gerald. 
“You take any well-known person or 
place you like, say Nero——” 

“But I don’t like Nero—he was a 
bad man.” 

“And then you do each letter in turn. 
For N you act somebody beginning with 
N, like Nelson; for I, say Elizabeth ; 
R, Raleigh, and so on. All in dumb 
show.” 

‘I don’t quite see how,” said Miss 
Sanders, ‘‘ but I shall soon.” 

“Tt’s very easy,” said Mary. 
then, who'll think of a name?” 

“ Nebuchadnezzar,” I suggested. 

“That would take all night.” 

“And we can’t spell it. We want a 
short, easy one.” 

“Jehu,” L tried again. 

“Why Jehu?” 

“T don’t know; it just came to me,” 
I said modestly. 

“All right 
shall we do for J?” 

“John,” said Mary. “Signing Magna 
Charta. Or Joan of Are. L’ll be Joan.” 

“Tl be the Arc. I mean, what about 
Jason, and Gerald can be the Golden 
Fleece ?” 

“ Jack and Jill,” suggested Gerald. 

“'That’s too easy,” I said. “ And too 
wet. No, L’ve got a brilliant idea 
Jamshyd.” 

There was an anxious silence. 

“Which of the many incidents in his 
crowded and notorious life shall we 
represent ?” asked Mary at last. 

* There is only one— 


“ Now 


‘ 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep.’ 

[thought that if I were a lion perhaps 
Mary wouldn't mind being a lizard with 
me, and then Gerald could glory and 
drink dcep for all he was worth. Miss 
Sanders would be the attendant who 
hands him the foaming bowl.” 

“That's splendsa. How do you glory, 
by the way? I’ve almost forgotten. It’s 
such a long time since I did it.” 

“Oh, you just—yglory,” explained 
Mary. ‘‘ Qo-00-00-00h !—like that.” 

“We ought to do it in two scenes, 
really. You two go in and glory first, 
and then the curtain falls to denote the 


passing of a few hundred years, during 
which the audience are requested to 
remain in their seats. Then Mary and 
I come in and keep the courts.” 

It was a great performance. I was 
the best lion outside Regent's Park, 
pretty well, but Mary was a little too 
much on one note as the lizard. Of 
course, if you knew she was being a 
lizard, then I can quite see that she was 
a good lizard, but anyone not in the 
secret might have admired her equally 
as a Channel swimmer. Of Gerald's 
glorying it is impossible to speak too 
highly. 

“ ,” said Gerald, in tlie hall again, 


as he put down the loving-cup. “ No, 
I’ve drunk it all, old friend. What 
shall we do for .?” 

“There are all the Edwards. Let’s 


\do Edward VII.” 

“Isn't that contempt of court, or 
something ?” 

“* Endymion,” I said. “‘ He was kissed 
by Selene. J thought we might do 
that scene. Any competition for 
Selene? . No rush at all.” 

“Endymion,” said Miss Sanders 
so freezingly that I felt quite cold, 
“was a very beautiful youth.” 

“ Let’s be Etukishook,” I said, with 
a shiver, “or Little Eva, or—— ” 

* Etukishook—good idea. I'll be 
Cook.” 

“ Like Gerald to take the fat part,” 
said Mary. ‘ Will you be the last dog, 
or the North Pole?” she asked Miss 





Jehu. Now then, what | Sanders. 


Miss Sanders, who is rather tall, de- 
icided to be the North Pole. At the last 
moment I threw up the part of the 
faithful Etuk for that of the dying 
hound. They are much alike, but I act 
better on four legs. 

“ H,” said Gerald, when we had dis- 
covered the Pole. “ There ’s Hercules.” 

“And there’s Hobbs,” said Mary. 
“Tle’s really been- more in the public 
eye lately.” 

“Hamlet. ‘’Tis not alone me inky 
cerloak, good mawther.’ I saw an inky 
cloak somewhere.” 

“Hero and Leander,” 
Sanders. 

“They'd think it was Holbein and 
the keeper of the Calais lighthouse,” | 
objected. -“‘Some people are so dull. 
What about Hengler? Then Mary and 
I could be animals again. We can keep 
on coming in as different ones.” 

Hengler was a great success. Gerald 
played the name part with a whip and an 
'eyeglass—obviously Hengler to the life. 
| I was in turn an elephant, a land crab, 

Mary was a lizard 


Miss 


said 





jand a white ant. 
again (she fancies herself at this appa- 
rently), a humming bird, and Mrs. 
Hengler. Miss Sanders thought it was 
| rather silly, but didn’t mind being a 
‘flamingo. She was a perfect flamingo. 





“Una,” we all said, as soon as we were | 
outside again. “That’s the only one.” 

“Except Ulysses and Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” we added. 

“We could do Ulysses all night,” said 
Gerald. “He was simply made for this 
game. Let’s do something harder. 
Una’s the boy. I’ll be St. George.” 

Well, there we were. Mary, of course, 
with her weakness for reptiles, was the 
Dragon, I was the Lion, and Miss 
Sanders was Una. It was a spirited 
scene, not at all marred by the fact that 
we were all rather vague as to the plot. 
The great point to bring out, it seemed 
to me, was the docility of the Lion. I 
was very docile. 

“Now we’d better do Jehu himself,” 
said Gerald, “or they ’ll never guess.” 

“They're bound to guess if we do,” 
said Mary. Can’t we make it awfully 
difficult ?” 

“Jehu drove furiously,” I said. “Ill 
be Jessop, Mary is Strudwick, Gerald 
is Lees, and Miss Sanders is in the deep. 
Then I'll drive like anything. That 
might give them a hint, which is all 
they want.” 

* * . * 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Gerald, when 
we had brushed our hair and come in 
again. 

“Did you all guess?” 

“Oh, rather. Kent, of course.” 

We looked at each other blankly. 

“The first,’ went on Mrs. Gerald, 
innocently, “was Miss Kellerman, the 
swimmer.” 

“T told 
Mary. 

“The next was Etukishook.” 

“T’m glad you guessed that,” said 
Mary. “ That was me.” 

“The third was Noah ; and the fourth 
Thomas 2 Becket.” 


“ 


you so,” I murmured to 


“How — how did you guess the 
fourth?” I asked. 
“You, chiefly. The penitent king, 


after Becket had been murdered. You 
looked so penitent; it was a delightful 
bit of acting.” 

(Penitent, indeed! Can't they re- 
cognise docility when they see it ? ) 

“And the last of all,’ said Mrs. 
Gerald, “was of course obvious. You 
were Hutchings.” 

Do you know, I think it was that that 
hurt me most. My numerous lions and 
Mary’s lizards may be misunderstood ; 
well, let them go. But that a grown-up 
person should be unable to distinguish | 
between Jessop and Hutchings at the’ 
wicket—-- 

“Yes,” 


Kent.” 


we all said sadly, “it was) 


A. A.M. | 








** Lady wishes to sell her daughter's elothing.” 
The Lady. 


But this is not the act of a real lady. 











| 
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Little Girl. “ Morner, TaAT’S SUCH A NASTY LUITLE BOY; WHENEVER HE PASSES ME HE MAKES A FAC! 


Vother. “VERY RUDE oF HIM. I HOPE YOU DON'T DO IT BACK,” 
Little Girl. “On pEAR, No! I sIMPLY TURN UP MY NOSE AND TREAT HIM WITH DESPISERY.” 








THE FIRST FLIGHT. There are gaps, there are gates, for the coward who waits ; 
there are roads for the fellow who fears ; 

Not to left nor to right go the gallant First Flight, save to 
veer with the chase as it veers. 

No field has a fence so dark-looming and dense, or a rail 
so unyielding and stout 

But if once the First Flight have got in it all right you may 
trust them to find a way out. 


Wuite there’s one on his feet with a tale to repeat, and 
another is sampling a drink, 

The eager First Flight have a girth to draw tight and a 
chain to let out by a link; 

While the boisterous laugh in that circle of chaff the opening 
music has drowned. 

You will hear the First Flight as they whisper, ‘“ That ’s 
right!” to the note of a favourite hound. 





. ng : |Now the men who ride first may be frequently cursed as 
When a holloa makes sure that his flight is secure and| they press on the faltering pack, 
. dispels every doubt of a run, | But we're all of us loth to pull up for an oath when it comes 

When the crowd gallops straight to the obvious gate with | from a feld or two beck. 
: the latch that is never undone, 'And the Master may blame and the jealous declaim, but the 
You will see the First Flight cram a topper on tight, catch a weakest must go to the wall, 

willing old nag by the head, And it’s plain the First Flight have the premier right if the 
And, clapping on sail at the blackthorn or rail, take the line | hounds may be hustled at all! : 

of the robber in red. ; 


They thunder away over stubble and clay, over roots or the|Come, drink with me, then, to the big-hearted men who have 


level o' lea, | pluck to sit down and go straight ! 
ie gallant First Flight that are soon out of sight while the | Whether farmer or squire, may they keep out of wire anc 
The gallant First Flight that t of sight while the | Whetl f | y they k t of nd 
slow ones are sadly at sea. be spared a lift home on a gate! 


The crash of a rail in the deep of the vale is to them but aj Fill your glasses to-night to the gallant First Flight! Let 
matter of mirth, us wish them the luck of the line, 

And the avalanche fall of a hoof-rattled wall but the merriest | And to-morrow’s recall to the best game of all and the wind 
music on earth, | that is better than wine! 




















OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tr is a hard thing to lose one’s cherished romances, but 
harder still to have one’s favourite bugbears destroyed ; and 
this latter blow | have very narrowly escaped in the case of 
Wiuitam or Oraxce. I never liked the fellow, [ don’t know 
why, but four-fifths of Marsornr: Bowen’s I Will Maintain 
(Meruven) had made mea red-hot convert to the House of 
Nassau, and I was on the point of breaking my pen and 
handing it respectfully to James tie Seconp when the terrible 
deaths of Jonny and Coryetivs pe Wrrr (whom the Stadt- 
holder could ea-<ily have saved) opportunely damped my 
enthusiasm. ‘lhe authoress of The Viper of Milan has 
accomplished a great deal in this book, and_ possibly 
attempted a little too much. She has written, entirely 


without love interest, an historical romance that is absolutely | loyalty and unselfishness. 
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It’s packed with gert good sense and wit, 
Like those he ve written back along ; 

Jan Murray be a-zellin’ it, 

And | should zay it’s goin’ strong. 





The loss of an election is always due to the bribery 
practised by the other side. Similarly, when our dis- 
tinguished amateurs take to the stage, they fail only because 
of the jealousy of the Profession and the chicanery of agents. 
This | take to be the suggestion of Horace W. C. Newre in 
Calico Jack (Mitts axp Boon). “ Calico Jack,” Miss Cellini, 
Lilly and others are mere “ pros.,” panto and legitimate. 
Their merits are few and accidental, their farts overwhelming 
and innate. Gisburne and Susie are gentlefolk (the litter 
“surrounded by an intoxicating atmos; here of amorous- 
ness”) driven on to the boards by force of circumstance. 
Their virtues are glaring, their only failng an excess of 
Together these all experience 















thrilling (wait till — — the vi issitudes of 
you come to the part — Wy theatrical life and 
where they open the Yi i YY Wi yy / demonstrate to the 
dykes), and the con- | WHY MY iy Y/Y reader in minutest 
trast of the splendid | Wifi) / \ detail how the artiste 
pride of the young} 5 has his being, his 
prince with republi-| board and his lodg- 
can idealism on one | / ing. Inceed, the 
side, and the swag- yy tale of Gisburne’s 
gering insolence of | "yh engag ment to Lilly 
the French and| Pez and marrage tuSusie 
English Courts on oa MGC had the Jaw heen 
the other, is very _ f= more a -‘commodating 
finely maintained (to a he would clearly have 











use the hero’s word); 
but to glorify both 
Winuim and the 
Granp Penstonary (as 
she undoubtedly 
do s), and to ask us 
to divide our 
pathies equally be- 
tween thi m, to 
demand almost too 
much of the emotions 





Syth- 


1S 





prelerred to marry 
them both) is only 





an excuse for the 
publication of the 
author’s studies in 


Bohemian circles. I 
only wish that they 
could have been ex- 
pressed in a_ style 
less di=connected and 
made in a spirit more 














The canvas is very sympathetic. I con- 
big (as large as one fess to a sneakin: 
of Dumas’) and in- affection for real 
cludes two battle- 1910 actors, good iellows 
scenes, besides the' -on the whole, who 
figures of Louis tae Sixrcenra, Sir Wiutsam ‘Tewpre,| take the rough with the smooth and do much to add to thie 


Monmouty, Artixcton and Buck:ncuam; and if one or two 
infinitives got split during the raking broadsides of Solebay, 


| and a rather unnecessary use was made of the present tense 


when the flooding of Holland was discovered, | was much 
too excited to care. But was that mutilation of the brothers 
de Witt at the end necessary to the scheme, 1 wonder? 
However, it saved me a broken pen, as | say, so perhaps | 


' oughtn’t to complain. 





Tuar maight be raight, and all be vair 
In makin’ love and wagin’ war, 
3e trew enough, but have a care 
Unless it's grief you’m Luntin’ vor; 
Leastways that’s how it happened out 
Wi’ Varmer Philip Ouldsbroom, one 
Whom Epen Putirorts tells about 
In the last tale he’ ve took and done, 
It’s Dartmoor, be it under-tood, 
Zo the:e’s no call for me to go 
And zay The Thief of Virtue's good, 
For all his Dartmoor tales be zo. 


| 








cheeriness of things: | own to an intense dislike for the 
gilted amateur, usually a tiresome creature who has all the 
lun and none of the hardship and does everything to exhaust 
the pocket and patience of the all-important play-goer. Mr. 
Newre, howcver, thinks differently. 





“ As we expect d, the release of the d:portees is con-i‘ered to be a 
‘sop in the pan’ by a certain section of uv, iniin in Bengal.”—Indian 
Daily Telegraph. 

It should never be forgotten that a sop in the pan is 
worth two in the bush, besides being a mere fleabiie in 
the ocean. 


“Oh! how vividly I reme: bered my conversition with the 
groom who wis a mere lad of five years. 
why do you ma:ry 80 6 ou? 
etor ed inasuil: ton’, 
a nonsensical query ? 
Tribune. 


bride 
I queried him ‘ My dear, 
At this he looked ;iquet at me, and 
‘Why wh.t the devil do you m an by s°ch 
1 must marry? I must Lave a wifle.’"’—Lahore 


It was rather soon, but we don’t wonder he looked piquet, 
rather than let the lady look old maid. 








